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country, closed before the terms of the British note had 
been complied with. But the poet Tennyson, speaking 
for us in his "Idylls of the King," says : 

"Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 
The shadow of his loss drew like eclipse, 
Darkening the world." 

And then, after paying tribute to the self-effacement 
of the Prince, the poet asks: 

"For where is he 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstained, than his? 
Or how should England dreaming of his sons 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 
Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 
Laborious for her people and her poor — 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day — 
Far-sighted summoner of War and Waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace — 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, 'dear to Science, dear to Art, 
Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, thro' all times, Albert the Good." 

These are types of men who have helped to keep peace 
among our people ; but great as they are, they are types 
only. The unbiased judgment of Joshua Bates, a citi- 
zen of the United States, residing in England and act- 
ing as umpire in the settlement of financial claims be- 
tween our countries, the insistence of Mr. Gladstone 
and Hamilton Fish upon the Geneva Arbitration, the 
initial steps taken by Sir John Bose to make a settle- 
ment by arbitration possible, the courage of Premier 
Sir John A. Macdonald in representing what he be- 
lieved to be the best interests of Canada in making the 
Treaty of Washington, the impartiality of Charles 
Francis Adams, staunch citizen of one of the litigating 
countries, impartial judge of both, together with the 
unimpeachable honor of the British government in pay- 
ing the award of $15,500,000 in damages for the Ala- 
bama claims, deserve from us all grateful recognition. 

Nor should .we fail to record with gratitude the mod- 
eration of Lord Salisbury when, in responding to the 
demands of President Cleveland at the time of the dis- 
pute over the Venezuelan boundary, he decided for arbi- 
tration instead of proposing war. We should acknowl- 
edge inappropriate ways the debt we owe for our cen- 
tury of peace to all the sovereigns of Great Britain and 
their friendly disposed Ministers, to our Presidents, to 
the Governors General and Ministers of Canada, with 
which the people of the United States are in closer rela- 
tions than with any other of the British Dominions, 
and to the Ambassadors of both our countries. Time 
forbids mention of the various classes of men who, 
though not in official position, have strengthened the 
ties of good feeling between the United States and 
Great Britain ; but it would be a worthy piece of work 
for some lover of our two lands to make up this record. 
There was George Peabody, the American business man, 
resident in London, friend of the poor, patron of edu- 
cation, benefactor of both countries, whose body, after 
it had rested in Westminster Abbey, was sent home with 
royal honors in a British warship ; and there was George 
W. Childs, hospitable friend of British visitors in Amer- 
ica, who gave the memorial fountain at Stratford-on- 



Avod and memorials to our common authors in West- 
minster Abbey, St. Margaret's, and elsewhere. The 
American debt to British authors for our international 
friendship can never be repaid. To Dickens and Thack- 
eray we look back with fond admiration. They are 
favorite writers who have helped to unite in literary 
sympathy the English-speaking world. Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Arnold, though at times critical, have ena- 
bled each nation to understand the other. Scott, 
Browning, and Tennyson are loved in America as in 
Great Britain. The songs of Moore and Burns, of the 
Irish and Scotch poets, are the songs of America as of 
the whole British Empire. The British people have 
shown by memorials in Westminster Abbey their regard 
for Longfellow and Lowell. But we ought by united 
effort to honor in permanent form somewhere the name 
of Washington Irving. He, through his "Sketch- 
Book," "Crayon," and "Bracebridge Hall," did, almost 
a century ago, a work in building up fraternal feeling, 
like that which we hope to cultivate by this celebration 
today. He portrayed to Americans beautiful pictures 
of English country life, with which by long residence 
he was familiar. He helped to give an enduring charm 
to Stratford-on-Avon, to Abbotsford and Newstead Ab- 
bey. He put before us our classic picture of West- 
minster Abbey. He helped to make Americans of 
British descent, who had been estranged by the War of 
1812, look back to Great Britain as to their old home ; 
and we shall never know how powerful have been his 
writings in making three generations of Americans, de- 
rived from all nationalities, feel their kinship with the 
British race. If ever there should be another place for 
the recognition of an American in yonder Abbey, which 
is sacred alike to America as to England, it might well 
be made for Washington Irving, first man of letters to 
lay the foundation of our hundred years of peace. 

The British and the American peoples, their friend- 
ship made possible at the outset by ties of blood, by a 
common language and literature, by like systems of 
law, by the same conceptions of freedom, the govern- 
ment of each, though differing in form, being essen- 
tially a democracy, neither nation having ambitious de- 
signs upon the other, and yet bound together by no 
other alliance than what John Hay has aptly called "a 
partnership in the beneficent work of the world;" peo- 
ples with a record for pacific settlements between them- 
selves which has borne the test of controversies for a 
hundred years, — may their friendship, with its saving 
message to civilization, be preserved, strengthened, and 
hallowed throughout centuries of peace to come ! 



A Pacifist View. 

By Senator Henri La Fontaine.* 

In the recent striking speeches of prominent English- 
men reference has been made again and again to a Eu- 
rope of tomorrow, to a Europe pacified, and all the 
speakers have been at one in proclaiming that respect 

* Senator La Fontaine, Belgian senator, president of the 
International Peace Union and recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1913, is now in London, an exile from his Brussels 
home. This article was contributed by him to the October 
issue of Concord, the journal of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association of London. 
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for law and its triumph over brute force will mark the 
new era, Perhaps I may be permitted to point out that 
the stake involved in this frightful war, which imposes 
such cruel and ruinous sacrifices upon the nations en- 
gaged in it, is quite other than one of remodeling, 
upon new lines, European law alone. It consists m 
reality of the introduction into the relations between all 
peoples of the new principle of an obligatory respect for 
law. The struggle now taking place leads to the break- 
ing forever of the domination of one people over all the 
other peoples. The mad political aims of the Alexan- 
ders, the Caesars, the Tamerlanes, the Charlemagnes, 
and the Napoleons did but end in miserable failure, 
and it is not William II, a potentate without genius, 
who will be able to realize what his illustrious prede- 
cessors attempted in vain. On this occasion, humanity, 
wakened from the hypnotic sleep into which the malev- 
olence of avaricious or megalomaniac governments have 
plunged it for centuries, will know how to build up the 
new world. Novus nascitur ordo! 

It is this prevision, this anticipation, which should 
serve as the peroration of every speech pronounced 
henceforward in the free countries. It should be the 
master thought dominating all the acts and words of 
those who have, in these hours of pain and suffering, 
the responsibility of power. 

Such a political activity must find its expression in 
winged words which will impress themselves upon the 
mentality of the masses. To the haughty Germanic 
dictum, "Deutschland fiber alles," must be opposed the 
axiom, "Menschheit fiber alles." And the proud device, 
"Britannia rules the waves," must give place to "Man- 
kind rules the waves." The floating cities which boast, 
with reason, of having drawn the peoples nearer to- 
gether and prepared the humanity of tomorrow, are due 
to the untiring labor of the minds of thousands of all 
nations. 

Prom our national songs, also, the words of hate and 
ill-will should disappear. It is not true, as the Mar- 
seillaise says, that in war the impure blood of the enemy 
waters the furrows. It is the generous and valiant 
blood, the vivifying red blood of the entire European 
youth which is at this moment fertilizing the soil of 
Belgium, Poland, and Prance, and which tomorrow will 
fertilize the fields of Germany. For the happiness and 
joy of future generations the noble verses of Lamartine 
must replace the boastful and murderous words which, 
in a tragic hour of invasion and revolt, inspired Le- 
conte de l'Isle. 

What is wanted is to make of all countries, without 
suppression and without oppression, a single country, 
the country of all humanity, just as out of the old an- 
tagonistic and hostile provinces have arisen the modern 
nations. Mr. Lloyd George in his last speech expressed 
this truth, perhaps unintentionally, when he said, "A 
new Europe, a new world." But he passed, at once to 
exalt a new English patriotism, and none of his words 
gave expression to the patriotism of humanity. 

The new order — the world order — cannot come to life 
except by the co-operation, rather than the competition, 
of nations. The mentality of the politicians of our 
different countries has not, maybe, yet reached to this 
necessary conception: It is daring, perhaps, on my 
part to suggest it to them, but it is for me at once a na- 
tional and an international duty, and I am certain that 



in so doing I am serving both my country and human- 
ity. And I dream of an artist, writer, and musician in 
one, who, in an hour of high inspiration, will give the 
world the poem and the melody of sovereign and fra- 
ternal beauty which tomorrow all the peoples may sing 
together, from. Germany repentant to liberated Poland, 
Finland, Hungary, Bohemia, and to — Prussia. 



Let There Be Peace. 

By Louise R. Waite. 

When chaos reigned, and all unformed was man, 
The great creative Fatherhood of God 
Proclaimed in mighty tones, "Let there be Light !" 
And in that Light creation did appear. 
Today a mental chaos doth prevail. 
Man seeks as savage beast with brutal power 
To kill and to destroy his brother man. 
Hark ! Hark ! another voice must yet be heard 
Above the chaos of earth's battlefields, 
Above the wild delirium of war. 
E'en through the heart of woman now it speaks 
And shall be heard — the Mother voice Divine! 
She who hath borne in hours of pain and death 
Strong, manly sons, only to give them up, 
To see them slain before her very eyes, 
Amid the din of battle and its roar, 
Its useless sacrifice of all she holds most dear 
To avarice, the hellish greed of man, — 
Her voice doth cry, and nations now must hear. 
"Let war forever cease" ! The voice that said 
"Let there be Light" ! hath rent again the veil 
Of darkest night, and cries, "Let there be Peace" ! 
In mighty tones above earth's bloodstained sod, 
High, clear, now speaks that Mother voice of God. 
Chicago, September 14, 1914. 



Phases of the Great European Conflict.* 

By Senator d'Estournelles de Constant. 

Paris, September 3, 1914. 
. . . May you never witness such calamities as have 
fallen upon Europe! The visions of horror, which for- 
merly we evoked in order to terrify the world and to try 
to conjure them away, are now surpassed, and we are 
only at the commencement of the war! The trains, 
thronged with youth and enthusiasm, which I saw 
leave, are now returning crowded with the wounded. 
They have filled all the hospitals, the barracks which 
had been left empty, the lyceums, and the schools 
throughout France. In but a few days they have. ar- 
rived everywhere in the south, the west, and the center 
of the country. At La Fleche alone we have five im- 
provised hospitals with 1,200 beds. . . . The worst 
of all (I have always said it, but it is even worse than I 
had thought)— the worst is that each of the combatants, 
for the most part incapable of cruelty under ordinary 
conditions, is now devoted to the horrible work of hatred 
and of reprisal. ... All the results which may 
follow this war could well have been obtained in peace 

♦The letters from which these extracts are taken were 
written to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and printed with his 
permission in the New York Times. 



